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prcf essionalism cf the instructional staff. Teacher participation in 
educational decision makirg is most evident in curriculum and 
•Instruction, tut it is usually confined to advisory or collaborative 
rolef except for areas under the teacher's direct conrzci, such as 
methods of instruction and scheduling. There is evidence that school 
district size and wealth, and teacher professionalism, as yell as the 
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ABSTRACT 



Three major studies of the role of teachers and other school 
district professionals In educational decision making and in 
Initiating innovations, spanning the 1968-1973 time period, 
are reviewed and compared* After reconciling differences 
among the studies, the evidence points toward a probable in- 
crease in the role of teachers as initiators of innovations. 
Data on teachers and others as innovation initiators are shown 
to vary by: the job position of the Informant, the size of 
the district; the wealth of the district, the grade level of 
the school, and the level of professionalism of the instruc- 
tional staff* 

Participation of teachers In educational decision making is 
wide spread, especially with respect to curriculum and instruc- 
tion {e*g*. only 17 percent of a random sample of teachers In 
one stud^ indicated that they have had no involvement In cur- 
riculum decisions) . but teacher involvement is usually con- 
fined to advisory or collaborative roles except for areas 
under the teachers* direct control {e*g*, determining method 
of instruction or schedule In the teacher's own room). Again, 
there^ is evidence that school district size, wealth, and 
teacher professionalism as well as school organizational struc- 
ture affect levels and kinds of teacher participation* How- 
ever, qualitative data {provided primarily by one rtudy) 
suggests that It may be a minority of teachers who are re- 
peatedly Involved in curriculum decisions and in the initia- 
tion of educational innovations, and that teacher- initiated 
innovations tend to be of less importance {e.g., use of a 
supplementary text), while major innovations tend to be ini- 
tiated and decided on by administrators. 



INTRODUCTION 

With the trend In recent j^ears toward educational decentralization 
and more school level planning and dectslon mak1ng> there has been con- 
siderable talk and sentiment for Increased teacher participation In de- 
cision making about educational policy and practice. The traditional 
"top-down'* method of decision making in which administrators {either al^ 
the district level or at the school level) make most educational deci- 
slonSj even those involving classroom practice^ has been strongly cri- 
ticized b^ man^. Teachers* organizations have contributed to this trend 
b^ exerting pressure for more teacher Influence and control over the con* 
duct and content^of their classrooms. Such sentiments as "the most ef- 
fective Ideas originate from the people who are going to Implement them" 
have been voiced b^ man^ teachers and administrators altke. Despite 
these apparent trends toward more teacher Involvement in curriculum and 
teaching decisions anc* In the initiation of .educational innovation^ there 
have been few studies presenting data on the actual extent of such teacher 
Involvement. 

The primary purpose of this paper Is to review and compare two major 
studies of San Frafldsco Bay Area school districts; one conducted in 1968 
and the second in 1973. Additional data based on suburban high schools 
In the Chicago^ Illinois area circa 1968-1972 will also be examined. The 
consistencies and inconsistencies among these studies will Be analyzed for 
their impi Ications as t<^ the innovation process In education^ with partic- 
cu]ar emphasis on teacher involvement in this process vis a vis the roles 
played by others In the school district. , 



REANALYSIS OF THE FAR WEST LABORATORY BAY AREA FIEL-O SURVEY 
OF DECISION PROGESTIN EDUCATION (1968) 

One of the thrusts of the 1968 Far West Laboratory field survej^,. 
^ Decisiort f^rocesses and Information Needs 1n Education (Chorness, Ritten- 
house, apd Heald, 1968) was to gather information on the extent of partlcT- 
pati'on ^n educational decision-making by the various roles involved, SClper 
intendents, district level staff* principals, and teachers from 63 school 
districts in three San Francisco Bay Area counties w^fre questioned as to 
their and others' roles in educational decision making and in;the initia- 
tion of educational innovation. Because the data on source of irmovation 
from this study is differentiated by specific role of both the informant 
and the identified originator of each of 16 innovations, and by type of 

innovation, it has the potential for adding considerably to t>ie data-based 

ft 

knowledge about the process of educational innovation in the schools. 
Because this data is from a 1968 study, it is possible to compare this , 
study to the more recent studies reviewed later to document changes in 
relative influence on the innovation process by different education roles. 
Since this data is differentiated by the role of the informant, it is also 
possible to contrast the perceptions about .the innovation process of people 
in the various roles. 

According to Meyer, et al. (1978) and others, the organizational 
structure of a school system is highly segmented and decentralized and is 
internally Inconsistent. In a study of the perceptions of school educators 
in the San Francisco Bay Area of their school policies and practices, Meyer 
found very ^little agreement between the district staff, principals, and 
teachers about what policies or practices their school district, or even 
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tbe^ir 'particular school , employed; It 'might be expected, then, that the 
Far West Laboratory {FWL)'^ata (1968) would also show little agreement 
^ between roles as to who was the originator of various Innovations.* 
Reanalysls of the FWL data showed the following: 

1. Among the six types of positions most frequently /mentioned 

as' orlgiriators' of Innovations, teachers are identified more - ' 
frequently than persons In any other position. "Total 
across Informants and types," the fifth data row In 
Table 1, shows the teachers iffttlatlng 26 percent of all 
innovations, "principals initiating 20 percent, and other 
positions from 12 to 16 percent). However, there are seve- 
ral strong qualifications to this finding. 

2. As MeyVr^et al. suggested, the role of the percelver makes- 
a considerable difference in the data (see the first four 
data rows 1o Table 1). 

a. According to superintendents (and assistant superinten-^ 
dents), teachers and district staff- are the major sources 
of Innovation and are about equal in frequency of Initia- 
tion. - . 

b. According to principals, principals and teachers are 
the major sources of innovation and are equal in fre- 
quency of initiation. 

c. According to district staff, the assistant superinten - 
dent for Instruction Initiates most Innovations, while 
district staff (educational specialists or consultants 
at the district level), teachers, and assistant superln- 

.tendents for curriculum are about equal In the frequency 
of initiation. 

' d. However, according to teachers, teachers are the major 
Initiators. So, 'although everyone perceives teachers 
as having a strong, role In initiating innovations, only 
teachers themselves perceive teachers as initiating 
- more Innovations than anyone else. 



* The questionnaire item was worded as follows: "Which' of the following , 
[list of 16 Innovations^ have you seen adopted in your district? With $ 
whom and from^what source did the idea originate?" Informants were 
asked to select from two lists the primary, originator within the dis- 
^ tr1ct>ffnd also the the primary external source, if one existed. In 
th+sTanalysIs we focus on the responses regarding the originator within 
^he district. 
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TABLE 1 , ' 
ORIGINATOR OF INNOVATIONS BY RpL&- j 



INFORMANT 


ORIG] 


[NATOR 


SUPT- 


ASST.SUPT.' 
INSTRUCTION 


ASST. SUPT. 
CURRICULUM 


DISTRICT 
STAFF * • 


PRINCIPAL . 


-TEACHER 




rOTAL FOR AL 


L 16 INNOVAT] 


• 

[ONS " • " 


Superi ntendent 
Principal 
District Staff 
Teacher 


,43 16% 
63 11% 
19 7% 

108 )7X 


25 9% 
•80 13% 
5^ "23% 
51 8% 


25 -9% ^ 
' 62 10% 
4? , 18% 
81 . 13%" 


60 22% 
73 12% 
50 19% 
.94 15%, 


* 

49 18% 
161 27% 
. 35 14% 
lOt 16% 


67 ^5% 
160 27% 
*48 19% 
188 30% 


Total across 
infomrants & t^rpes 


233 13% 


215 12%' 


. 215 12% 


277 16%:. 


346 .20% 


463 ' 2W 


THREE CURRK 


CULUM INNOVAl 


riONS • ' ' 


Superi ntendent 
Principal 
District Staff 
Teacher 


2 3% 
19 12% 

0 0% 
39 23% 


6 lOX 
27 17% 
17 30% 
15 9% 


ir 17% 

* 

. 27 17% 
8 14% 
30 18% 


18 29%- 
21 13%' 
15 26% 
28 17% 


,4 6% 
15 10% 
1 .2% 
7 4% . 


, 22- ^5% 
47 30%^ 
IGr'^gei' 
47 28% 


Total across 
i nfonnants 


60 14% 


65 15% 


76 17% 


82 19% 


27 6% 


132 30%^ 


S] 


[X TEACHING 


^CTHOD INNOVATIONS 


Superintendent 
Principal 
District Staff 
Teacher 


15 16% 
15 8% ' 

7 8% 
19 9% 


? 10% 
^ 19 10% 
16 18% 
16 8% 


8 9%- 
16 8% 
' 21 23% 
*28 14% 


20 21% 
33 17% 
26 29% 
32 16% 


16 17% , 
• * 

54 27% 
6 \ 7% 
33 16% 


, 26 28% 
62. 31% 
15 16% 
74 37% 


Total across 
i nfonnants 


56 10% 


60 10% 


73 12% 


111 19% 


109 19% - 


177 30% 


S 


• 

;VEN ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 


Superintendent 
Principal 
District Staff 
Teacher 


• 

26 23% 
29 12% 
12 .]]% 
50 20% 


• 10 9% 
34 14% 
26 24% 
20 8% 


6 5% 
19 R% 
•18 16% 
23 9% 


. 22 20% 
19 8% ^ 
9 8% 
34 13% 


29 26% 
92 38% 
28 25% 

• 

'61 24% • 


19 17% 
■ 51 21% 
17 15% 
67 26% 


Total across 
Infgnnants 


St 

117 16% 


90 12% 


66 9% 


84 12% 


210 29% 


154 -21% 



The type of Innovation Involved makes a considerable dif- 
ference In who Is likely to Initiate It. (See the three 
blocks of data In Table 1 labelled "Curriculum Innovations, 
"Teachfng Method Innovation?.*' and "Organizational Inno- 
vations.") ' . . 

a. ^Organizational" Innovations which do not directly 

Involve Curriculum content or teaching methods (I.e.. 
flexible scheduling, team-teaching, non^graded In* 
structlon, use of teacher aides, cultural enrichment, 
workstudy programs, student exchange programs) are 
perceived to be Initiated primarily by principals, 
(See the last b]jOck tff data In Table 1.) Teachers 
Identify teachers (26X) about as often as they Iden- 
tify principal s (24%) as originators of organizational 
Innovations, but everyone el se sees principals as more 
frequent Initiators. 

b. "Currlculum^^nnovations (i.e., "new" sciences, "new" 
math, **new" social studies) are perceived by every 
type of Informant to be Initiated most frequently ^ 
by teachers'with district staff usually next in fre- 
quency of nomination. 

c. Innovations Involving teaching methods (i.e., indi- 
vidualized instruction, programmed ,! earning, language 
laboratory, computer-aided Instruction, simulation or 
gaming, TV Instruction) are alsp perceived by all but 
district staff to be Initiated most frequently by 
teachers, with district staff and principals next In 

% frequency of identification as the primary originator. 

Examination of the data for the different types of Innova- 
tions by Informants in different roles shows considerable 
similarities of perceptionsamong the various roles, but 
also reveals some striking differences as well. 

a. In general (total for all 16 Innovations), the percep* 
tlons of teachers and superintendents tend to be most 
similar to each other and different frpm those of 
principals and district staff. The correspondence 
between teachers' and superintendents' perceptions is 
greatest for organizational innovations and least for 
curriculum innovations^ 

b. Teachers perceive the role of teachers* In initiating 
innovations as greater than th^t perceived |^ superin* 
tendents. principals, and district staff; except for 
"curriculum Innovations" where the percentage of super- 
1nten(ients, principals, and district staff nominating 

' teachers (35%. 30%,. and 28% respectively) exceeds or 
equals the percentage of teachers ncmilnating teachers 
. (28%). ^ : 



Principals consistently perceive the role of princi- 
pals to be much greater for all types of innovations 
than others {superintendents, district staff, teachers) 
perceive it. / 

District staff (i.e. , specialists and consultants) 
generally perceive the role of assistant superinten- 
dents {for instruction and for curriculum) in initiat- 
ing innovations to be much more considerable that do 
all other respondents. 

Superintendents and district staff perceive the role 
of other district staff to be much greater than do 
principals or teachers see the roTe of other di strict 
staff. 

5. When some of the individual roles are corpbined so that innbvation^ 
initiation by teachers and by principals are COTipared to th^ sum 
of all district level personnel (i.e., superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, specialists, and consultants), the results lool? 
considerably different and contrast sharply with the findings of 
Oaft and Becker and Schaffarzick to be considered later. 

a. When averaged over all respondents and over all types 
of innovations {see row titled "Total across' informants 
and types" in Table 1), only 26 percent of innovations 
are perceived to be initiated by teachers, 20% percent 
by principals, and 53 percent by personnel at the 
district level. (13 percent by Superintendent, 12% by 
Assistant Superintendent, 12% by Assistant Superinten- 
dent Curriculum, and 16% by other district staff.)* 

b. For "organizational innovations," principals Initiate 
more than do teachers {29% to 21%), but district level 
personnel still initiate the most (49%). 

c. For instructional innovations {both those involving 
'^curriculum innovation^" and those involving "teaching 
method innovations"), teachers are identified as ori- 
ginators more than principals {30% to 6%, and 30% to 
19%, respectively); but even for these^instructional 
innovations, dtstric^ level personnel are perceived to 
have a much stronger role in initiation than teachers. 

d. Principals emphasize their own role in initiating inno- 
vations and downplay the role of district level personnel, 
while district staff emphasize the role of district 
level people and downplay the role of principals. 




Percentages across roles may not total exactly 100% due to rounding. 
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e. Disagreement between raters ts most prominent with 
perceptions of who initiates teaching method inno- 
vations. Principals perceive somewhat equal roles 
in Initiation for district level personnel > 1.e.> 
superintendents^ assistant superintendents^ district 
staff, (combined 42X)> teachers (31X), and principals 
(27%); whereas district staff perceive that district 
level personnel Initiate over three- fourths of those 
innovations, teachers 16%> and principals only 7%. 

Odta on average dally attendance (ADA) and cost per ADA was 
available In the fWL stuc^, so it was possible to derive 
information from this study involving the Initiation of inno- 
vation as related to size and wealth of the .school district 
which could be compared to the findings of Schaffarzick (1976) 
and of Daft and Becker (1978). The latter study found that in 
school districts with a high percentage of highly professional 
teachers (I.e., teachers with advanced degrees)^ teacher Ini- 
tiation of innovations was considerably higher than In schools 
with a lower percentage of such teachers. Schaffarzick found 
that teacher initiation of innovations and participation In cur- 
riculum decision-making were higher in smaller school districts 
and In wealthier school districts (presumably, at least partly, 
because such districts could afford to hire more professional 
teachers) . 

Reanalysis of the FWL data showed the following: 

a. As rated by all respondents, there Is a tendency for 
smaller districts (I.e., those with. lower ADA) to have 
more teajher initiation of innovations (see Table 2). 
However^ in very large districts^ district level per- 
sonnel are responsible for a very high percent of inno- 
vationSj while teachers account for very few-,,. These 
findings hold 'for all the types of innovat^orti? included 

' in this study* although they are most pronounced for 
curriculum Innovations. 

b. As rated by all respondents, there Is a marked ten- 
dency for wealthy districts (i.e., those with highest 
costs fop ADA) to have more teacher initiation of in- 
novations (see Table 3)"^ ?^lthough the percent of 
teacher initiation for the poorest districts and those 

, of moderate wealth are quite similar, there is a consi- 
derably higher percent of teacher initiation (over 50%) 
in the wealthiest districts. This finding of higher 
teacher participation in the wealthiest districts is 
consistent for all the types of innovations included 
in this study. 



TABLE 2 

VITIATION OF INNOVATIONS: ROLE BY SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SIZE OF DISTRICT* 


TEACHER 
# % 


PRINCIPAL 
# % 


DISTRICT 
PERSONNEL 

# *% 






TOTAL FOR 


ALL INNOVATIONS 








1. 


(Srna1 lest) 


95 


27% , 






80 


22% 


182 


51% 


2. 




130 


27% 






118 


25% 


228 


48% 


3. 




199 


34% 






102 


17% 


290 


49% 


4. 


(Largest) 


53 


16% 






51 


15% 


235 


69% 






CURRICULUM INNOV/ 


iTiONS 


1. 


(Smallest) 


25 


26% 






14 


14% 


^ 59 


60S 






36 


31% 






6- 


5% ' 


73 


t 

63% 


3. 


f 


63 


42% 






5 


3% 


81 


54% 


A 

4 . 


[Largest; 


10 


12% 






2 


2% 


71 


86S 






TEACHING 


METHOD 


m 


OVATIONS 


1. 


(Smal lest) 


29 


28% 






21 


20% 


54 


52% 


2. 




43 


26% 






39 


24% 


83 


50% 


3. 




75 


39% 






31 


16% 


86 


45% 


4. 


(Largest) 


23 


20% 






18 - 


16% 


76'^ 


65% 






c 

ORGANIZATIONAL 


INNOVATIONS 








1. 


(Smallest) 


41 


26% 






45 


29% 


69 


45% 


2. 




51 


26% 






73 


37% 


72 


37% 


3. 




61 


24% 






66. 


26% 


123 ' 


49% 


4. 


(Largest) 


20 


14% 






31 


22% 


88 


63% 


1. 
2. 


(Smallest) ADA < 2,800 
ADA = 2,800 - 5,199 






3. 
4. 


ADA = 5,200 - 11,149 (1968) 
(Largest) ADA = 11,150 or higher 
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TABLE 3 

INITIATION OF INNOVATIONS: ROLE BY WEALTH OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 



WEALTH OF DISTRICT* 


TEACHER 
» % 


PRINCIPAL 
» % 


DISTRICT 
PERSONNEL 
» % 


TOTAL FOR ALL IN 


NOVATIONS 


1. (Poorest) 

2. 

3. 

4. (Wealthiest) 


126 243S 
109 27% 
131 21% 
105 53% 


113 22% 
TJ2 26% 
97 15% 
32 16% 


278 54% 
188 47% 

398 64% 
61 31% 


CURRICULUM im 


OVATIONS 


1. (Poorest) 

2. 

3. 

4. (Wealthiest) 


28 21%, 
40 41% 
30 18% 
35 80% 


10 8% 
3 3% 

11 7% 
. 4 ' 9% 


95 71% 
55 56% 
125 75% 
5 11% 


TEACHING METHOD INNOVATIONS 


1. (Poorest) 

2. 

3. 

4. (Wealthiest) 


51 . 31% 
40 28% 
58 27% 
33 52% 


30 18% 
•39 27% 
32 15% 
5 8% 


84 51% 
65 45% . 
124 58% 
25 40% 


ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 


1. (Poorest) 

2. ' 

3. ■= 

4. (Wealthiest) 


47 21% 
29 18% ' 
43 17% 
37 ■ ' 41% 


73 33% 
60 38!e 
54 22% 
23 25% ' 


- 99 ■ 45% 
68 43% 

149 '61% 
31 . 34% 



* Cost per ADA 1 = < $550; 2 = $550 - 619; 3 = $620 - 749; 4 = $750 + (1968) 
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7* The Far West report presents data on self- perceived In* 
volvement for all four positions {superintendents, dis- 
trict staff, principals, and teachers) In 24 areas of 
educational planning. {Chorness, Rittenhouse, and Hfeald, 
1968, pp* 74-76). The patterns of level of Involvement 
for the four categories of school personnel are quite 
different. Superintendents and principals show the high- 
est average levels of Involvement in alKbut two areas, 
while teachers are lowest of the four groups In all but 
the same two areas (determining the schedule In the teach- 
ers own room, and determining method of Instruction within 
classroom). The district staff members' pattern Is most 
similar to that of the superintendents whom they advise. 
Superintendents and staff are most concerned with long 
range planning about the district as a whole, while prin- 
cipals and teichers are most heavily involved In planning 
for school anp classroom functions* Curriculum planning 
is a function for all levels. 

On a scale of four levels of Involvement {1 = have had no 
Involvement, 2 = have provided advice when dsked, 3 ^ have 
served with formal groups'of* committees which have sub- 
mitted recommendations, 4 = have been given formal author- 
ity to make decisions or develop policy), teachers average 
above 3.0 (formal advisory group involvement) In two of 
the 24 areas: determining methods of Instruction In the 
classroom (average 3*40) and determining the schedule in 
the teachers own room (3.26). However, In nine other areas 
teachers averaged between 3.0 (formal advisory group) and 
2.0 (provided advice when asked): selection of instruc- 
tional supplies (2.77), grouping, promotion, grade-reporting 
practices (2.53), curriculum planning and development (2.44), 
organization and content of tne curriculum (2*42), assign^ 
ment of children to the various classes, sections, or teachers 
(2.27), building rules and regulations (2.17) establishing ^ 
educational objectives (2.15), evaluating the educational 
progt*am (2.12) and inservlce education and teacher orienta- 
tion (2.05). The frtajorlty of the teachers reported no in* 
volvement In seven areas dealing mainly with budgets, school 
plant expansion, and selection of new teachers, [curriculum 
areas underl ined] 

While nearly all superintendents, district staff, and prin- 
cipals report that they have served on formal groups or 
committees which have made recommendations regarding cur- 
riculum planning and development or organization and con* 
tent of the curriculum, slightly less tfTan half (49%) of 
the teachers report this level of involvement In curriculum 
decision making; however, only 17 percent of the teachers 
report that they have had no Involvement -in- decision 
making about curriculum. 
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REVIEW OF MORE RECENT STUDIES ON THE TEACHER ROLE IN 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



The Stanford R&D Center Study 

Beginning In the spring of 1973, the Environment for Teaching pro- 
gram at the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 
undertook a multi-year study of organization and instruction in elemen- 
tary schools. {Cohen, et al., 1976; Johnson, 1976; Schaffarzick, 1976; 
Meyer, et al. , 1978).* 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents were interviewed regard- 
ing the roles and influence of various participants in curriculum decision 
making. Schaffarzick (1976) found the following: 

■ \ 

1. Most principals said that teachers are deeply involved in 
decisions regarding curriculum. The majority of principals 
indicated that these decisions were made Jointly (with 
equal participation) by teachers and principals {see Table 
4). Of the respondents that said such decisions were not 
made jointly, most indicated that teachers, rather than 
principals or district level administrators, , made these 
decisions. This was especially true, for decisions involv- 
ing the development of courses within a curriculum {33X of 
the principals said that teachers made these decisions, 
while only US said principals made them). In regards to 
making more major decisions about the adoption of an entire 
curriculum, the respondent principals were almost equally 
divided between attribution to teachers and to principals. 
The conclusion from these findings, then, would be that 
(according to principals) teachers have a (if not the ) major 
role in curriculum decisions. 

2. In data not differentiated by role of respondent but pre- 
sumably based on principals' reports (see Table 5), it was 
indicated that teachers {individually or in groups) ini- 
tiated more educational innovations {29X) than did people 



* The Far West Laboratory study included elementary and high school staff 
in 63 school districts in three San Francisco Bay Area counties {Alameda, 
Santa Clara, and San Mateo). The Stanford R4D Center study sample in- 
cluded elementary schools in these same three counties plus elementary 
schools in Contra Costa, Marin, and San Francisco. 
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TABLE 4 



PRINCIPALS' VIEWS OF THE WAYS IN WHICH CURRICULUM DECISIONS ARE MADE 

{from Schaffarz1ck» 197^) 





# OF 




WAY IN WHICH. DECISION IS MADE 


RESPONSES 


% OF TOTAL 


"Decision to adopt a new major reading curriculum" 






Basically at the district level 


25 


13 


Basically by the principal 


46 


25 


Basically by teachers 


50 


27 


Shared equally^between principal and teachers 


62 


33 


No decision has been made 


4 . 


2 




187 


100% 


"Decision to develop a special course or 






unit not standard In curriculum" 






Basically at the district level 


10 


5 


Ba-sically by the principal 


21 


11 


Basically by teachers 


61 


33 


Shared equally between principal and teachers 


89 


48 


No decision has been made 


6 


3 


T57 





TABLE 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHANGE INITIATORS IN THE 112 CASE STUDIES 
(from Schaffarzick, 1576} 





# OF CHANGES 




TYPE OF INITIATOR 


SUGGESTED 


% OF TOTAL 


Groups of teachers 


19 


17 


Groups of parents 


16 


14 


State Department of Education 


14 


12 


Individual teachers 


14 


12 


Curriculum specialists 


11 


10 


Other district administrators 






(excluding superintendents) 


8 


7 ■ 


Superintendents 


6 


5 


Principals 


6 


5 


D.istrict-level committees 


4 


4 


School boards 


4 


4 


Publishers* sales representatives 


3 


3 


Individual parents 


2 


2 


Other community groups 


2 


2 


District nurfes 


2 


2 


Groups of principals 


1 


1 


- , 


■ T72 


. Too% 
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of any other role. Principals {individually or In groups)'' 
Initiated only 6% of the Innovations discussed, while dis- 
trict level personnel {including curriculum specialists, 
superintendents, and other district administrators) initi- 
ated 26% of the Innovations, Although these results are 
not broken down according to the role of the respondent, 
the conclusion from this data would be, again, that teach- 
ers have a {and probably the) major role in initiating 
'local curriculum change. 

t 

Although no tabular data Is presented, Schaffarzick notes 
that in most small school districts teachers have more 
participation in curriculum decisions and more involvement 
in liritlatlng educational changes than in larger districts. 
His explanation for this finding Is that the smaller cen- 
tral staffs typical of smaller districts find it easier to 
communicate with {and to receive input from) school per- 
sonnel. 

More "professional" teachers {i-e., those with higher de- 
gref^s and/or specialized expertise) tend to be more in- 
volved in curriculum decisions and initiation of education- 
al change. This finding is probably partly a function of 
what teachers feel competent and motivated to do and is 
partly due to what th^ are allowed to do by administrators. 

In most wealthier school districts, teachers have more 
participation in curriculum decisions and more involvement 
in initating educatinal change than in poorer districts^ 
Schaffarzick' s explanation for this finding is that the 
wealthier districts are able to hire larger, more special- 
ized, and more professional staffs, and can afford to give 
greater amounts of release t ime for staffs to spend in cur- 
riculum change considerations. It woi/ld seem reasonable to 
conclude from the data in this study that teachers do have 
a significant and powerful influence on decisions regarding 
curriculum. Apparently, in most cases, teachers alone or 
jointly with principals initiate ideas for educational in- 
novation and decide about adoption of innovations. 

However, these conclusions are tempered somewhat by the 
following conclusions based on some other data and observa- 
tions. 

The majority of teacher participation in curricul um deci- 
sions and in initiation of educational innovations is prob- 
ably due to the repeated Involvement of a very small minor- 
ity of ^teachers. 

There is reason to believe that most of the innovations 
initiated by teachers are of minor Importance {e.g,, use 
of a supplementary text), while maj^or innovations are 
initiated and decided on by administrators. 
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The ro]e of the teacher In curriculum decisions Is often 
delimited and depAived of power by earlier decisions by 
administrators. ' . 



The Daft and Becker Study 

In Daft and Becker's (1978) study of innovations adopted by 13 Cook 
County suburban high school districts, they found the following (see 
Tables): 

1. Most "educational" Innovations (I.e., those involving 
curriculum content and teaching methods) are Initiated 
by teachers. 

2. Most "administrative" innovations (e.g., scheduling, bud- 
gets) are Initiated by admlnlstratprs. . 

3. "Highly professional" teachers (I.e., with advanced degrees) 
Initiate more Innovations than do less highly professional 
teachers. 

4. In school districts with "high professionalism" (I.e., 
with a- high percent of teachers having advanced degrees), 
teachers Initiate almost all "educational" Innovations dnd 
many "administrative'' Innovations.* 



TABLE 6 

PERCENTAGE INNOVATIONS PROPOSED BY TEACHERS OF 
THIRTEEN SUBURBAN COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1968-1972 

(from Daft and Becker, 1978, p. 63) 



All innovations 

Innovations that benefit col lege-bound students 
Innovations that benefit terminal students 
Curriculum and teaching techniques 
All otNer Innovations (administrative, etc.) 



69 
83 
55 
87 
26 



It appears that questionnaires mailed to superintendents and school 
board members are the sources, for these data (Daft and Becker, pp. 33-34) 
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TKe conclusion from these findings obtained over the four-year 
period 1968-1972 Is consistent with that from the Schaffarzlck study: 
teachers have a strong role in educational decision-making and In Initi- 
ation of educational innovations. According to O^ft and Becker^ teachers 
have the major role In initiating Innovations involving curriculum and 
teaching. Although there Is some evidence In Schaffarzlck' s study to 
support this, that author offers several provisos and caveats to such ^ 
a strong conclusion. 

The'Fullan Synthesis 

Fullan (1979) approaches the Issue of educational innovation from . 
the perspective of knowledge utilization rather than of adoption of new 
practices. He Is considerably less optimistic about the role of teachers 
in educational <rfiange than are Daft and Becker or Schaffarzlck. Based 
on a. review of several studies^ Fullan concludes that most teachers have 
neither the time nor motivation to contact or assimilate new knowledge 
about education and that such knowledge is rarely available in a system- 
atic form usable by teachers. For thes6 reasons* Although emphasizing 
the lack of knowledge about the roles and relative Influence of the 
various agents internal to the school district, Fullan tends to downplay 
the role of the teacher in educational decisions and in initiating in- 
novation. He-regards the high percentage of teacher-initiated Innova- 
tions in the Daft and Becker study as surprising and suggests that their 
results may be somewhat misleading or at least atypical inr that: 

.1. The majority of teacher-initiated innovations may be due 
to 3 small minority of teachers; 

2. Teacher-initiation of innovations probably only occurs in 
districts or schools providing resource support and/or 
continuous peer interaction as an accepted process; and 
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3, Innovations Initiated by teachers are usually narrow In 
scope and of minor significance* 

These cotnntents^ by Full an are somewhat similar to those of Schaffar 

zick (see pp. 15-16). 
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COMPARISON OF THE STUDIES 

Although dealing with similar Issues, the Far West, Stanford, and ' 
Daft and Becker studies present some problems In making comparisons. 
The Daft and Becker study Is based on data from' thirteen suburban (Cook 
County, Illinois) high school districts, with data averaged over four 
school years 1968-69 to 1971-72. The Stanford RiD Center^study presents 
data on 34 urban and suburban elementary school districts In six San 
Francisco Bay Area counties with data collected in Spring 1973. The 
Far West Laboratory survey presents diata on urban and suburban, elemen- 
tary and secondary districts in three San Francisco Bay Area counties 
with data collected in Spring 1968.* There are thus differences in dates 
of data collection, grade level of schools, and degree of urbanization. 
More importantly, the study designs are quite different. The Far West * 
survey focused primarily on individuals in four types of positions, with 
small random samples of principals and teachers. selected within school 
districts. Sixteen specific types of innovations and 24 specific deci- 
sion situations are identified. The Daft and Becker stu(<y focused primar 
ily on 13 districts and on 38 to 40 innovations as the units of analysis. 
The innovations are reported only by broad classes {e.g., curriculum 
and teaching techniques, innovatiohs that benefit terminal students). 
The Stanford study focused on the organization of instruction in indi- 
vidual schools within districts {Cohen, et^al., 1976, Meyer^ et al., 
1978) or specific curriculum innovations and instructional practices. 

* Thirty-five of the 63 districts in the Far West slirvey were elementary 
school districts, 19 were unified, and 9 were high school level dis- 
tricts, con5<iquently perhaps over three- fourths of the staff in this^ 
sample of 'jistricts were concerned with elementary level schools. 

ERIC . 24 
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Desptte these many differences there are some general cofnmonalltles In ^ 
the study findings. 

Participation In Decision Making . The Far West Laboratory survey 
(Chorness, Rittenhouse, and Heald, 1968, pp. 61-76) provides the most de- 
tailed data on levels of participation In decision making by providing 
Information on self-reported levels of Involvement for superintendents, 
district staff, and random samples of principals and teachers, with re- 
spect to 24 areas of educational planning. With the sole exception of 
two areas' involving classroom level decisions (about classroom schedule 
and method of Instruction in the classroom), teachers report lower, often 
significantly lower, levels of participation in decision, maki ng than do 
the three other groups. , However, the' majority of the teachers repor*t at 
least having "provided advice when asked," if not higher levels of in- 
volvenent, in 11 of the 24 areas of educational planning, and nearly 
half (49%) report this much involvement with respect to "organization and 
content of the curriculum** or "curriculum planning and development.*'- 
These are self- reports by teachers. The Stanford study (Schaffarzick, 
1976) depends on elementary school' principals' reports of the way two 
curriculum decisions were made. The "decision to adopt a new major read- 
ing curriculum" was reported (by principals) to be made "basically by 
teachers" (27%) or "ihared equally between principals and teachers" (33%) 
Although these data dea^l only with elementary school teachers, are five 
years more recent than the Far West survey, and rely on the principals 
report, the difference \s between 49 percent (Far West survey) and 60 
percent (Schaffarzick) in reported level of teacher Involvement. Daft 
and Becker provide no data on participation in decision making. 
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Inltlatftin of Innovatio ns. All three studies provide data on this 
issue. The Far West survey, and the Daft and Becker study are particular- 

I 

ly informative since both indicate that the percentage of Innovations 
that are proppset^y teachers varies greatly according to the type of 
innovation. (The Stanford stucjy focused •exclusively on curriculum and 
instruction.). However, the Far, West syrvey and the Daft and Becker stu(<y 
provide somewhat different findings. Da,ft and Becker, ifor instance, re- ■ 
port that as high as 87 percent of the Innovative curriculum and teaching 
techniques were proposed by [suburban high school] teachers, while only 
26 percent of other kinds of Innovations were proposed by teachers. The 
Far West Labpratory, surv^ .of Bi^y Area urban and suburban, elementary 
and high school staffs shows roughl^comparable percentages of teachers 
as originators of "other" Innovations (organizational , innovatior^s): 
teachers report that teachers originate 26 percent (exactly the same per- 
centage as Daft and Becker), and averaged over the four types of inform- 
ants, teachers are identified as originators for 21 percent of the "other" 
innovations. However, the Far West data show teachers as^rlginators of 
curriculum innovations or teaching method Innovations in only 30 percent 
of the cases, a stark contrast to Jthe 87 pfercent ' reported by Daft and ^ 
Becker. The Stanford data (see Table 5) show groups of eJementary school 
-teachers as change initiators for 17 percent of the innovations and Indi- 
vidual teachers as initiators^for 12 percent of the cases; for a total of 
29 percent. The Far West and Stanford data seem to agree closely, byt 
this is deceptive. 'The Far West survey asked separate questions about 

\ . • r -1 ' 

. "primary originator witfiih district" and "primary source Ijf anyJ external 
to district." Moreover, the percentages reported irv Tables L and 2 are 
based on counts over only the six major school staff roles 'and do not 
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Include school boards, students, community residents, etc. In Table 5 
(Schaffarzick) we find that 7> of the 112 Innovations were Initiated by 
teachers," curriculum specialists, superintendents, district administrators, 
district nurse?, principals, district committees, etc. Since 33 of these 
71 innovations were initiated by individual teachers or groups of teachers* 
the Stanford (Schaffarzick) data yield An estimate that 46 percent of all 
school staff-originated innovations were initiated by^teachers, as compared 
to the Far West survey figure of of 30 percent? Because the Far West and 
the Stanford survey both included urban and suburban schools, and the major- 
ity of the schools involved were elementary level, perhaps three- fourths 
in the Far West survey and all in the Stanford study, the data are some- 
what comparable, but five years different in time. Cohen, et al. (1976.) 
and Schaffarzick (1976) both make the point that, in the sev^r'al years pre* 
ceeding their 1973 study^ the schools they studied had undergone signif- 
icant changes that geqerally supported greater (but unmeasured change in) 
teacher participation. Hence the 30 percent to. 46 percent difference bet- 
ween the 1968 Far West data and the 1973 Stanford data may, in part, 
reflect real changes in the proportion of times that teachers are identi- 
fied as the originators of [curriculum] innovations. (But see page 23.) 

The Daft and Becker data are markedly higher (69% for all innovations, 
87% for curriculum and teaching). The fact that the Daft and Becker study 
is confined to suburban schools [in Cook County, Illinois], deals only with 
high schools, and relies (apparently) on questionnaires sent to superin- 
tendents and schfool board members, might explain some of the differences. 
However, the 69 percent figure still seemed to be extremelyjiigh. Conse- 
quently, we went back to a second (cross validation) sample from the Far 
West study and cross tabulated teacher school level (elementary school, 
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Junior high school, senior hi'gh school) by teachers' perceptions of the 
primary originator of Innovations within districts. The results are dis- 
played in Table 7.* 

In considering first the total for all 16 innovations, we see that 
senior, high school teachers do, in fact, report substantially greater per-" 
centages of teachers as initiators (50%) as compared to junior high school 
teachers (39%) or elementary school teachers (32%). The results for the 
three curriculum types (*'new'* science, "new" math, and "new** social studies) 
are even more marked. He^ the senior high school teachers report that 
71 pGT*cent of the Innovations were Initiated by teachers. This percent- 
,age Is nearly twice as high for junior high school teachers (36%); and 
over three. times as high as for elementary teachers (21%). Although not 
quite as high, the same pattern is found for the six teaching method inno- 
vations and for the seven organizational Innovations. We conclude that 
there appears to be a marked difference by school grade levels in terms of 
which types of persons tend to Initiate innovations. Note that, at the 
elementary school level, the principal and the superintendent tend to play 
substantially more prominent roles than at the senior high school level. 
However, the role of district staff seems to vary by type of Innovation 
and by level of school. - ^ 



Although the percentages for teachers as initiators of Innovations 
are not quite as high as those found by Oaft arid Becker, they make the 
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TABLE 7 

FAR WEST SURVEY (1968) 
TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF ORIGINATOR OF INNOVATIONS BY ROLE 



INFORMANT 


SCHOOL 
BOARD 


SUPT. 


DISTRICT 
STAFF 


PRINCIPAL 


TEACHER 


COMMUNITY 
& STUDENTS 


TOTAL FOR 16 INNOVATION 


S 


Elementary .Teachers 
Jr. High Teachers 
Sr. High Teachers 


. 18 7% 
9 8X 
5 5% 


38 14% 
9 8% 

9 ' g% 


64 23% 
29 .27% 
27 25% 


58 21% 
16 15% 
9 8% 


88 32% 
41 39% 
54 50% 


10 4% 

2 2% 

3 3% 


TOTAL 


32 7% 


56 n%_ 


120 25% 


83 17% 


183 37% 


15 3% 


THR 


EE CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS 


El ementarji^ Teachers 
Jr. High Teachers 
Sr. High Teachers 


11 14% 
1 4% 
0 0% 


15 19% 
5 20% 
1 5% 


28 36% 
s" ,32% 
4 19% 


X 

7 9% 

r 4% 

1 5% 


16 21% 
9 36% 
15 71% 


0 0% 

1 4% 
0 0% 


TOTAL 


12 10% 


21 17% 


40 33% 


9 7% 


40 33% 


1 1% 


SIX T 


EACHING METHOD INNOVATIONS 


Elementary Teachers 
Jr. High Teachers 
Sr. High Teachers 


1 1%. 
5 15% 
3 8% 


7 8% 

2 6% 

3 8% 


26 30% 
. 10 30% 
10 26% 


20 , 23% 
2 6% 
2 5% 


31 35% 
14 42% 
19 50% 


3 3% 

0 0% 

1 3% 


TOTAL 


9 6% 


12- 8% 


46 29% 


24 15% 


64 40% 


4 3% 


SEVEN ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 


Elementary T-eachers 
Jr. High Teachers 
Sr. High Teachers 


6 5% 
3 6% 
2 4% 


16 14% 
2 4% 
5 10% 


10 9% 

11 23% 

13 a?% 


31 28% 
13 27% 
6 13% 


41 37% 
18 38% 
20 42% 


7 6% 

1 2% 

2 4% 


TOTAL 


11 5% 


23 11% 


34 16% 


50 24% 


79 38% 


10 , 5% 
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The Effect of Other Variables 

A very large number of variables were included in each of the three 
studies; ^however» comparisons involving measures of participation or ini* 
tiation of innovations with other variables can be made across two or more 
studies for only three variables: district size (student enrollment), 
district wealth (expenditures per pupil based op average daily attendance^ 

it 

ADA), and teacher professionalism (degree level attained by teachers). 

District Size . Size is often a crucial variable in organizational 

*. 

analysis. So it is not surprising to find that It was considered In all 
three studies^ but unfortunately not Jn ways that permit direct compari- 
son. Schaffarzick (see item 3, p. 15) noted that, in small school dis* 
tricts, teachers have more participation in curriculum decisions and more 
involvement in initiating educational changes than In larger districts.* . 

The Far West study (see Table 2) provides partial corroboration for 
this conclusion, but with an emphasis on the other extreme. In the very 
largest districts (those with 11,150+ ADA) > district personnel (all types) 
are by far the most frequent initiators of innovations (86% for curriculum; 
65% for teaching method, land 63% for organizational innovations), while 
teachers in these very large districts are Identified as initiators approx- 

Imately half as frequentl| as teachers In all smaller size districts. 

I 

Although the Daft and Becker study considered school district size> it 
was reported only in relation to the measure of district innovations, and 



* Johnson (1976, p. 49) reports a small but significant negative corre- 
lation between school size and teacher participation (r = -.12, p <.05), 
Principals in the Stanford study In smaller schools are more likely to 
report higher teacher participation, but not higher teacher influence. 
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not in terms of teacher participation or teacher, role as initiators of inno- 
vation.* 

Wealt h. In the Stanford stud^, when teacher participation and in- 
fluence were correlated with financial variables, the following pattern 
resulted: 

"Teachers* salaries are not correlated significantly with 
either teacher participation or teacher Influence, The 
only financial variable showing a significant correlation 
with teacher influence is special district funding (r = .18, 
p <.01), a condition which suggests that the increased in* 
fluence Is brought about by greater interaction within the 
local school on some significant decisions involving a 
special project or activity." 

Several financial variables do have a positive relationship 
with teacher participation , as reported by the principals. 
The highest correlations are with expenditure on textbooks 
and supplementary materials (r = .18, p <.01). In general, 
principals in schools where money is spent (excluding sala- 
ries) report slightly greater teacher participation in deci- 
sion making; but this i s no t transl ated into teacher in* 
fluence on outcomes. The pattern that is suggested by these 
correlations Is that principals ask for teacher preferences 
on the use of resources when resources are greater, but do 
^ not accord teachers a greater voice in final decisions on 
expenditures Just on that basis. The greater voice in final 
decisions comes about only through professional interaction 
of a.more intensive kind." 

(Johnson^ 1976, pp, 49-50) 
The Far West study data again, tend to corroborate the Stanford study 
findings^ but suggest that at least with respect to teachers as initiators 
of innovations (rather than as participants) the effett is most evident in 



* Oaft and Becker report non*significant positive correlations (r = .28 
for the ?959-64 period; r .41 for the 1968-72 period) betweeo district 
size and adoption of innovations for cpllege-bound students (p» 65)> but ' 
a significant positive correlation between district size (r = ,54, p <.05 
for the 1968-72 period) and adoptions of innovations for terminal stu- 
dents (p. 85), They note that large school districts have a larger abso- 
lute number of terminal-oriented teachers and students which represents a 
greater need for terminal programs. 
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only the wealthier districts (dollars per average dally attendance), where 
teachers are twice as likely to be identified the primary ^originators 
of innovations, as are teachers in less affluent districts. 

Again the Daft and Becker study includes consideration of financial 
resources, but not in relation to teacher participation in decision making 
or as initiators of Innovations** 

Teacher Professionalism * The Daft and Becker study makes a very strong 
case for the effect of teacher professionalism (defined as the percentage 
of district teaching staff who have completed a master's degree* Teacher 
professionalism correlated ^65 (p <*01) with adoption of innovations. for 
college-bound students, but -.31 < Insignificant) with adoption of Innova- 
tions for terminal students/ They note: 

"Teacher professionalism (education) has a substantial positive 
association with the adoption of Innovations for college-bound 
students* Highly educated teachers, are knowledgeable about 
innovation and propose new ideas for adoption*'* 

(Daft and Becker, p* 80) 

"Teacher professionalism and affluence (educational expenditure 
per pupil) are unrelated to the adoption of innovations for 
terminal students* These variables are important to the adof>» 
tion of Innovations for college-bound students, but the adoption 
of Innovations for terminal students Is the result of a differ- 
ent process*** 

(Daft and Becker, p* 95) 
More to the point of the current analysis are two cross tabulations of 
degree of professionalism with where innovations "are initiated* Table 8 
indicates the percentage of Innovations initiated by each of three sources-- 



* The Daft and Becker* study shows that the presence of slack resources 
(percentagjB increase In education expenditure per pupil during the time 
period) Is hot significantly related to college-oriented innovations 
adopted (r ^ -*18) (p* 53), nor the number of terminal-oriented Innova- 
vatlons adopted (-*05) (p* 85)* 
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teachers, administrators (superintendents and principals), and collabora- 
tions—as well as the average number of adoptions per district (x) per 
source, when districts are divided into categories according to the educa- 
tional level (professionalism) of the teachers in the district, and innova* 
tions are divided into those that benefit college-bound students (Table 8a) 
and those that benefit terminal students (Table 8b). For college-oriented 
innovations (Table 8a), teachers (perhaps Including other instructional 
support staff) initiate 94 percent of the innovations in districts with a 
high percentage of" M. A. -level teachers, but only 58 percent In districts 
with low percentage of M.A. -level teachers. The proportion of innovations 
proposed by administrators (superintendents plus principals) alone and in 
collaboration with with teachers Increases as teacher professionalism de- 
creases. Note also that districts with a high professional level adopt 
nearly twice as many college-oriented innovations as do districts with a 
low professional ]eve] (]3.5 vs, 7.8), In Table 8b, a similar pattern Is 
found. Agaln^ teachers propose nearly all Innovations for terminal stu- 
dents students In districts with a high professional level, but only about 
half the Innovations in districts with a low professional level (95% vs, 
53%). Note, however, that the presence of highly professional teachers 
does not result in a greater ^number of adoptions for terminal students,. 
(5.5 per high professionalism district vs. 7.2 per low professionalism 
district). Administrators (superintendents and principals) in the district 
with a low professionalism level of instructional staff make up| for the . 
small number of terminal-oriented Innovations proposed by teachers. 

Although the Stanford study is by far the most comprehensive of the 
three studies, it appears that no specific data was collected on the level 
of teacher education. However, Schaffarzick noted (see point 4, p. 15) 
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TABLE 8 

TEACHER PROFESSIONALISM AND WHERE INITIATED 
(Daft and Becker, 1978, pp. 109-110, 13 Cook County Illinois 
High School Districts - 1968-1972 period) ^ 



4 


PROFES'SIONALISM 


HIGH 
% fx)* 


MEDIUM 
% fx) 


LOW 
% (7) 


WHERE INITIATED 
I nnovations: 

Teachers ^ 

nUIN 1 n 1 ^ L f d LU r ^ ▼ 

Collaborations 


94 (12.8) 
6 (0.8) ~ 
0 (0.0) 


75 (7.5) 
,5 (0.5) 
2& (2.0) 


- 

58 (4.6) 
21 (1.6) 
21 (1.6) 


TOTAL 

Number of adoptions 


100 (13.5) 
N = 54 


100 (10.0) 
N = 40 


IPO^ (7.8) 
N. = 39 


8b. For Terminal-Oriented 
Innovations: 

Teachers 

Administrators 

Collaborations 


95 ' (5.3) 
5 (0.3) 
0 (0.0) 


75 (4.5) 
17 (1.0) 
8 (0.5) 


53- (3.8) 
33 (2.4) 
14 (1.0) 


TOTAL 

Number of adoptions 


100 (5.5) 

1 

N = 22 


100 (6.0) 
N = 24 


100 (7.2) 
N = 36 1 



X = the average number of adoptions per district. 
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that more "professional" teachers tend to be more involved in curriculum 
decisions and In Initiation of educational change. Teficher competence 
and motivation as well as administrator accommodation are cited as reasons 
for the finding. 

The Far West study {Chorness, et al., p. 5) provides. Information on 
the level of education for all four positions covered in the survey. 
(Twenty percent of the teachers had M.A. or higher degrees, whereas 90 
percent of those on the other three positions had M.A* or higher degrees.) 
However, no further information on the relation of degree level to other 
variables is provided. As part of the reanalysis, we cro$s tabulated 
degree level for teachers with teachers' perceptions of who was the 
primary originator for 16 innovations* We note that this is a far dif- 
ferent measure than used by Oaft and Becker* The unit of analysis in 
their study is the school district, and professionalism is defined as the 
percentage of all teachers in the district with M*A*s. In the current 
case, we are comparing perceptions of individual teachers with B*A.s or 
with M*A*s. The results, organized by the three types of Innovations, 
are presented in Table 9^ 

The first thing to note in Table 9 is that there is very little dif- 
ference between teachers with B*A* degrees and M*A. degrees in their per- 
ception of teachers as originators of innovations--overan or for any of 
the three types of innovations* The largest difference (31% vs* 38%) is 
for curriculum innovations, and this is not a statistically significant 
difference* However, Table 9 suggests that there are other differences 
between B*A*- and M.A*-level teachers on their perception of others' roles 
as originators* Larger percentages of B*A*-level teachers report school 
boards, superintendents, and principals as originators, while larger 
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TABLE 9 



FAR WEST SURVEY (1968) 
ORIGINATOR OF INNOVATIONS BY ROLE AS REPORTEO BY B. A. -LEVEL 
ANO H. A. -LEVEL TEACHERS 

(San Francisco Bay Area Schools, 1968) 



INFORMANT 


SCHOOL 
BOARO 


SUPT. 


OISTRICT 
STAFF 


PRINCIPAL 


TEACHERS 


COMMUNITY 
4 STUOENTS 


TC 


ITAL FOR ALL 16 INNOVATIONS 


B.A. Teachers 
M.A. Teachers 


32 8% 
0 0 


49 13X 
7 7X 


84 21X 
36 37X 


71 18X 
12 12X 


144 37X 
39 40X 


11 3X 
4 4X 


Total 


32 7% 


56 IIX 


120 25X 


83 17X 


183 37X 


15 3X 


TH 


REE CURRICU 


LUM INNOVATIONS 


B.A. Teachers 
M.A. Teachers 


12 12X 

0 0 


19 20% 
2 8X 


28 29X 
12 46X 


7 7X 
2 8% 


30 31X 
10 38X 


1 IX 

0 0 


Total 


12 lOX 


2.1 17X 


40 32X 


9 7X 


40 33X 


1 IX 


SIX TEACHING M 


ETHOO INNOVATIONS 


B.A. Teachers 
M.A. Teachers 


9 7% 
0 0 


9 7X 
3 9% 


34 27X 
12 34% 


21 17X 
3 9X 


49 4 OX 
15 43X 


2 Z% 
2 6X 


Total 


9 6% 


12 8X 


46 29X 


24 15X 


64 40X 


4 3X 


SEVEN ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 


B.A. Teachers 
M.A. Teachers 


11 6X 

0 , 0 


21 12X 
2 5X 


22 13X 
12 32X 


43 25X 
7 19X 


65 38X 
14 38X 


8 5% 
2 5X 


Total 


.11 5X 


23 IIX 


34 16X 


50 24X 


79 38X 


10 5X 
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percentage of M.A. -level teachers report district staff members as the 
originators of innovations. Although the percentage patterns are dif- 
ferent, this general pattern is found for all three types of innovations.* 
However, these differences between B.A^- and M.A. -level teachers* per- 
ceptions of others* roles seem to be attributable to the different distribu- 
tion of teachers with advanced degrees. For example, while 13 percent of 
grade school teachers in the Far West survey sample held M.fr. degrees, 18 per- 
cent of junior high" school teachers held M.A. degrees, and 43 percent of high 
school teachers held M.A.s. When considered In terms of size of school dis* 
trict, 31 percent of the teachers In the very largest districts {ADA over 
11,150) held M.A.s while only 18 percent of the teachers in small and inter- 
mediate size districts held M.A. degrees. Finally, when considered in terms 
of wealth, 33 percent of the teachers in the wealthiest districts held M.A. 
degrees, while only 19 percent of the teachers in poor and intermediate 
wealth districts held M.A.s. It Is thus likely that the differences In 
Table 9 reflect the combined effects of school level, district size, and 
district wealth. If this Is the case, then the perhaps surprising thing Is 
that there is so little difference In the percentages between M.A. and B.A. 
teachers In their identification of teachers as originators. The Far West 



* A ch1 square analysis of the data for all 16 Innovations produced a 
X2 ^ 19.6, p. >.01. Examination of the adjusted residuals for cells 
Indicates that the differences between B.A. and M.A. teachers* percent- 
ages for school boards and for district staff are the two major sources 
of significant differences between observed and expected frequencies. 
Chi square tests for the data for the three curriculum innovations 
and for the six teaching methods were not significant^ however, the 
chl square test for data on the seven organizational innovations 
(deleting community and other data due to small expected cell fre- 
quencies) was. significant {x^ 11.3, p <.03). In this Instance,; the 
adjusted residuals Indicate that data for district staff Is the major 
significant source of cell discrepancies. 
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data thus suggest that professionalism, as defined by Daft and Becker, 
probably varies by district size (see also Table 2)\ district wealth (see 
also Table 3), and school grade level (see also Table 7)* Unfortunately, 
the Far west samples of teachers per district are too small to accurately 
estimate the "professionalism" of each d1str1ct--so we have no direct way 
to corroborate the Daft and Becker findings with regard to teacher profes- 
sional isfp*^ ^ 
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SUMMARY 



Taken together, these studies provide substantial Information on the 
role of teachers and others In school districts with respect to educational 
decision making and Innovation. However, th^ also demonstrate that data 
of this sort can be profoundly affected by many variables (position of the 
Informant, grade level of the school, size of the district^ district wealth, 
professionalism of the staff, social organization of the school, type of 
decision area, type of innovation) that ^re often not controlled or reported. 
Moreover, all studies have failed to pinpoint exactly who airong the teachers 
^ and the principals In a school or district are the major participants* So we 
-are left with Schaffarzlck'^s observation that the majority of teacher partic- 
ipation iri curriculum decisions and Initiation of educational Innovations is 
probably jBue to the repeated involvement oV a very small minority of teachtfrs. 



as a counterpoint to the general 



il \indin 



g that "teachers" are significant inl- 
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tiators pf innovations and participants in decision making, ^at least with 
respect |to the currlculm ^od instructional area of educational planning and 
marTagemdnt* ' However, even with respect to this point, the Far West survey 
data suggest that the great majority of all teachers personally perceive them- 
selves'/as having at least an advisory role in many curriculum and instructional 
areas* 

Both the Stanford study (see especially Meyer, et al*, 1980) and the Far 
West surv^ demonstrate that there is only moderate consensus amon^ persons 
in different positions at the same level or different levels concerning 
many aspects of school operations, including the decision making and Innova- 
tion process* However, we wonder how much of this lack of consensus within 
districts (or between studies) may be due to real differences— in perception, ' 
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In Interpretation^ but, most Importantly, real differences In fact-* 
because Individuals are reporting different realities in terms of which 
decisions and which innovation th^ have in'mind, which specific persons 
th^ are referring to, but also whicM schools or groups they are consider- 
Ing. The Stanford data (see especially Johnson, 1979) clearly demonstrate 
that teacher participation and influence in decision making in elementary 
schools Increases substantially when teachers collaborate, that increases 
are noted with increasing intensity and extensity of collaboration, and are 
greatest Im^schools where teaming of staff is both extensive and intensive 
(Johnson, 1976, p. 3Dj. It is likely that'teachers and groups of teachers 
within schools vary in thei^ levels of collaboration, and schools vary with- 
in districts. Moreover, the Far West data with respect to school grade 
level and the contrast of the Stanford data on elementary schools with the 
Daft ^nd Becker data on high schools point to starkly different levels of 
teacher activity as Originators of Innovation, as -one moves from ^elementary 
schools to junior high schools ^d then to senior higK schools. All three 
studies *s6'em to confirm, "in various ways, important differences wsoci.ated 
with the size of the district and the wealth of the district, as also in- 
fluencing conditions affecting who participates in decisions and who origi- 
nates innovations. Finally, the Daft and Becker study, the Far West stu(<y, 
and Sc|iaffarzick all suggest that level of professionalism of the staff may 
significantly affect the levels of teacher vs. others* participation lit 
decision making and the innovation origination ^processes in schools, Given 
these many factors, it isnot surprising that there often appear to be incon^ 
sistencies and differences among studies, or the appearance of lack of con- 
sensus, among informants within particular school systems. 
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■ Perhaps we should fin^^^y note that neither decision ma^cing nor 
innovation are such objective, well defined, one-point-in-time events ; 
as Is sometimes tmplfed. "Gat^bage can" models of decision making (Cohen, 
March, and Olsen, 1972; March and Olsen, 1976, Oaft and Becker, 1977, 
pp. 164-169), conceptions of school organizations as loosely coupled 
Sj^stem? (Weick, 1976, 1979; Mej^er and flowan, 1976) and in-depth studies 
of the/ irmovatioFV process in sch8ols (Shipman, 1974; Sussman, 1977; 
Berman and McLaughl in, 1978, 1979; Berman', 1979) and other organizations 
(Bingham, 1975; Yin et al . , 1976; Eveland, Rogers, and Klepper. 1977) all 
point to far more complex, dynamic, and evolving, ambiguous, multi-faceted, 
and fluid, mul^i-participant characterizations of decision making and Irjno- 
vatlon in schools and other public service organizations. These more' recent 
^images of the process of innovation, decision making, and implementation 
convey depths of complexity, ambiguity , and change over time, that are mas- . 
sively dissonant with the simpler, static conceptions of decision partici- 
nation, and Innovatitfn origination and adoption that are implfed in the . 
questionnaire items and the data presentations of the circa 1968-1973 
studies reviewed In this paper* Although the later references just cited 

e 

do sometimes point to the importance of teachers* and others* participation 
(e.g., Berman and McLaughlin, 1978), and although we have rich sources of 
**m1cro-analys1s" of decision making (e*g., Eggleston, 1979) and many case 
.studies of educational implementation processes (e.g., Shipman, 1^74; Wirt 
et al., 1975; Summers et al . , 19-75; Pascal et al., 1975; Sussman, 1977), 

y ^ I 

there is still a broad gap between the rich, complex detail provided in 
Specific case studies that are typically limited in their general Izeabll- 
ity and the ^far more limited, superficial, and static, but general izeable 
results of larger survey studies. 
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